Mr. Conrad's Masterpiece

construction, it is in the first rank. Mr. Con-
rad's method is, as usual, bizarre. The story
is begun by the author ; then taken up by his
favourite narrator Marlow, who, on an Eastern
hotel verandah, tells what he has seen of Jim,
and what he has picked up from others, to a
chance group of men lying on cane chairs in
the darkness, smoking and drinking; and it
ends with documents, written by Marlow and
Jim, received by one of those listening men
years afterwards, in a London flat. Each
subsidiary contributor to the story is clearly
described in his special digression, and there
are constant side-stories. Yet the impression
with which one finishes is one of unity, har-
mony, perfect proportion. There are one or
two minor flaws, but they are so insignificant
as to be hardly worth mentioning. The
digressions are not too long; the pains taken
with characters only slightly connected with
Jim are not wasted, as they always contribute
to the picture of the background against which
he lived and the world which played upon his
feelings and thoughts.

The book contains a large, if floating, popula-
tion of portraits. No figure, save Jim's,
goes the whole way through. The others come
and go under the rays of the lamp which
follows him from Aden to India, from Hong-
kong to the Moluccas ; smart captains, drunken
outcasts, ships'-chandlers, merchants, hotel-
keepers ; " Gentleman Brown,33 the pirate j